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the amulet of Maglekilde ; not to speak of the final edition of all 
these inscriptions, with photographic facsimiles, to be brought 
out under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. Hempl is 
doing much to stimulate runic studies in this country, and his 
further contributions will be awaited with the greatest interest. 

Eenst H. Mensel. 
Smith College. 



SPROGLIGE OG HISTORISKE AFHANDLINGER VIEDE 
SOPHUS BUGGES MINDE, MED TILL^G: TO UNG- 
DOMSBREVE ERA SOPHUS BUGGE, FORTEGNELSE 
OVER SOPHUS BUGGES TRYKTE ARBEIDER. Kris- 
tiania, H. Asehehoug & Co., 1908, pp. 294. 
This volume contains a series of twenty-five articles by 
former pupils of Sophus Bugge and was intended to have been 
presented to him on January fifth, 1908, when he would have 
filled his seventy-fifth year. The writers are, some of them, men' 
who studied under Bugge during the sixties and the seventies, 
others are men who in more recent years have come under 
his inspiring influence and are now carrying forward lines 
of investigation which, in larger and smaller measure, are an out- 
growth of the work of the master himself. The contributions 
thus represent the varied field of Bugge's own researches dur- 
ing a long life which, for real creative productiveness, remains 
well-nigh unparalleled. There appears, e. g., an article on the 
ballad (The name "Alf i Odderskar" in the Ballad about the 
Dual at Samso) by Karl Aubert (pp. 20-25), and a folktale 
from Telemarken — Finiikongjens Dotter (pp. 258-367), by 
Rikard Berge, supplemented by critical notes by Moltke Moe. 
Professor Moe offers a study of some verses in the Norwegian 
vision ballad Draumhvddet (245-257), and P L. Stavnem one 
on Overnaturlige Vdsener og Bymbolih i Ibsen's Peer Gynt. 
Dr. Amund B. Larsen contributes the results of an investigation 
on voiced and voiceless consonants in Norwegian dialects, a 
field in which Bugge himself made his first contribution to 
science in 1852 {Consonant Overgange i det norsTce Folkesprog.) 
Alf Torp discusses Eine altphrygische Inschrift aus Kappa- 
docien (210-215) ; here also Bugge carried on extensive studies 
during the years 1853-1858, and again in 1883-1885. On 
myth interpretation and saga origins there appear the fol- 
lowing contributions: Til Fenrismyten by Hjalmar Falk; 
Den gamle Tiadeland-ringeriTcshe Kongedt og Snefridsagnet by 
Yngvar Nielsen, and StarJcaddigtningens Udspring by A. 01- 
rik. Magnus Olson offers an analysis of the Eunestone at Od- 
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dernes Church near Kristiansand, and Haakon Schetelig dis- 
cusses a feature of Old Norse burial customs from the pre- 
Viking Age. 

In the following I shall give a somewhat fuller account of a 
few of the other contributions. 

New light is thrown upon the subject of Scandinavian Lap- 
pish linguistic reations in Konrad Nielsen's En Gruppe ur- 
nordisTce Laanord i Lappish, which in the main makes up the 
last half of a lecture on a test of primitive Scandinavian loan 
in Lappish delivered by Nielsen before the Christiania Scien- 
tific Society in May, 1907. The new test of such loans that 
Nielsen offered at the time was that the constant stem (lack 
of consonantal reduction) in certain Lappish nouns of two syl- 
lables must (barring cases of recent loans) be regarded as proof 
that such words were originally trissyllabic with open second 
syllable. The corresponding Finnish words are trissyllabic, a 
condition which the author observes also for certain Lappish 
dialects. And in the Lappish dialect of Pinmark there are, 
besides the constant stem, additional traces of the lost syllable, 
as the lengthening of the stem consonants, which also else- 
where appears as compensation for the lost syllable; thus 
oar're, with lengthened r, cp. Finnish orava. 

The results of the author's studies, then, are a further 
strengthening of Villhelm Thomson's law' that the constant 
stem is a result of a lost vowel, originally i, which formed an 
open second syllable, as is still the case in Finnish. Scandin- 
avian words of such a form are, however, only to be found by 
going back to Primitive Scandinavian (Urnordisch). Hence 
gir'ho can be explained only from an Old Norwegian or an Old 
Swedish form: hirMa, gen. dat. hirhip, which the Lapps may 
have conceived as trissyllabic. The list of words thus accounted 
for includes such as hal'le "a projecting rock" (< Pr. Scand. 
hallia) ; has' so, (Norw. hasje) "framework for drying hay." 
< Pr. Scand. hasjo; did'no, "flint," from Pr. Scand. tinnion 
(0. N. iinna) ; fas'te "boat-fastener," from Pr. Scand. fastio 
( = 0. N. festr), etc., all of which are then to be derived 
from the corresponding stems in the General Scandinavian per- 
iod, not from Old Norse or later Swedish (as Quigstad). A 
considerable number of these words are not found in Finnish 
at all, the Lapps having borrowed them directly from the 
ancient Scandinavians. That is, then, there is here evidence 
of direct contact between Lapps and Scandiavians in ancient 
times. The theory more recently advanced that the Lapps came 
into Scandinavia late in the Middle Ages is for linguistic rea- 
sons, therefore, absolutely untenable. 

^Den gotiske Sprogklasses Indflydelse paa den finslce, p. 67. 
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Olaf Brock's Betoningsstudie fra en nordrussisk Dialect 
(191-196) is a study of the dialect of the region of Shujskoje 
in the Gouvernement Valogdas, and forms undoubtedly one of 
the most significant contributions of recent years to Slavic ac- 
cent, the investigation of which already has been made to yield 
so much toward the solution of questions of Indo-European ac- 
cent. The author points out the difEerence between Little Rus- 
sian and Great Russian phonology in words which to-day have 
silent suffixal symbols t. and i. in the latter, as due to general 
Slavic accentual conditions. The symbol b serves to-day the 
function of indicating the palatal nature of the preceding 
consonant; in its origin it is itself the silent survival of a 
palatal short vowel. The symbol t stands for what was once 
a short guttural vowel. With the loss of these sounds Great 
Russian has come to have a large number of closed syllables, 
contrary to original Slavic conditions. In the words in ques- 
tion Little Russian possesses a series of new features, as cer- 
tain vowel gradations, compensatory lengthenings and new 
diphthongal developments, while Great Russian does not ex- 
hibit these variations but has the constant vowel. The vary- 
ing vowels may never have been developed in Great Russian, or 
they may have been levelled under one vowel by analogy. The 
author has discovered a variation, like that of Little Russian, 
in this Northern Russian dialect in Great Russian territory, 
which he regards as to-day illustrating purer features of com- 
mon Russian conditions than the rest of the Great Russian 
group. 

The dialect of the region of Shujskoje represents, it seems, 
comparatively recent colonization, and a continuous linguistic 
development, therefore, from the northern branch of Old Rus- 
sian — the Slovene dialect of the region of the Ilmen River. 
From General Russian stressed o, two varieties of o have come: 
(1) Oj 6j = open, and (3), 6, = closed, which latter in places 
is pronounced as a diphthong always with a glide from a more 
closed to a more open, as uo, up, or do. The interchange of 
the two is identical with that of Little Russian, as the author 
fully illustrates (e. g., gory, 'mountains,' genitive gor, (not gor) 
= gory : gor of the IJkraine dialect of Little Russian. The 
same difference in intonation and quantity which developed in 
conjunction with the loss of t and i. must then, it would seem, 
also have existed in the basic language of the present Great 
Russian dialects. For the same levellings which occur in Little 
Russian obtain to a considerable extent also in the northern 
dialect of Great Russian. 

It would seem highly probable therefore that the absence of 
the vocalic variations, spoken of above, elsewhere in Great Rus- 
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sian is here also a case of disappearance by the levelling influ- 
ence of analogy, not one of the failure of those changes to take 
place. And yet is there not another possible explanation of the 
resemblances between the dialect of the extreme north and the 
Little Eussian group? It can be imagined, for example, that 
this parallel development in these features as between the dia- 
lect studied and Little Eussian is due to similar racial mixture 
in the two regions ; may there not here, then, be an ethnic factor 
which would affect the whole problem? Yet we must accept, 
I take it, that the author has also taken this into account, for 
he seems to regard the locality as undoubtedly racially pure. 
Then it occurs to me also that if that is so, this North Eussian 
(pure) dialect and Little Eussian represent regular continuous 
growth, and these tendencies in Great Eussian, as the language 
of a people much more mixed racially were therefore checked in 
their first stages, and hence we cannot assume the variations in 
question for Great Eussia in general, or not at all, perhaps, 
e. g., for the western portions of Great Eussian territory. There 
enters also the difficulty of explaining the many cases of 6 which 
are of other origin than the o in the class of words discussed. 

While therefore the author in this short paper has not been 
able to fully develop the other evidence of traces of varying 
accent in Eussian, he has shown that the special feature which 
differentiates Little Eussian from the Great Eussian also exists 
within the territory of the latter, and while not offering abso- 
lute proof he has advanced strong reasons for the assumption 
that the same features were once general Eussian. 

In his usual interesting style Alexander Bugge in The 
Earliest Ouilds of Northmen in England, Norway and Denmark 
(197-209) adds the results of renewed studies upon the origin 
of Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian Guilds. In his Studier over 
de norske Byers Selvstyre og Handel in 1899, Bugge arrived at 
the conclusion that "the guilds first have come into existence in 
England among the ISTorthmen under Anglo-Saxon influence, or 
among the Anglo-Saxons under Scandinavian influence." He 
adduces added proof of the presence of specific Norse features 
in the statutes of English guilds; the enactments and very 
words are often Norse or Danish. The term "guild" itself is 
Norse gildi, for 0. E. yield would have given yidd. Fur- 
ther, the guild of Abbotsbury, the earliest whose statutes are 
preserved, was founded by one of King Knut's men, a Dane by 
the name of Orey (= Urhi). King Knut himself seems more 
than any other English king to have encouraged the establish- 
ment of guilds. Also the institution itself in the earliest period 
is strikingly similar to the guilds of Norway and Denmark ; 
especially, it seems, the former. Hence, and for other reasons, 
the guilds could have not arisen among the Scandinavians in 
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England under Anglo-Saxon influence. Also, the author shows 
that guilds were in existence in Norway and elsewhere in the 
Scandinavian North (as Gothland) before they seem to come 
into existence in England ; and the names of places where guilds 
are known to have existed are commonly of Norse origin. Hence, 
then, it would seem the guilds could not have originated among 
the Anglo-Saxons under Scandinavian influence. 

In the subsequent portion of his paper Bugge tries to show 
not, as would seem to be the natural conclusion, that the insti- 
tution was introduced into England from Norway or (and) 
Denmark, but that the Scandinavians received their first knowl- 
edge of them in France (in Normandy or somewhere with- 
in the Empire of the Pranks), an important element in the 
argument being, (1) the evident identity of Danish and Norse 
guilds and, (3) their evident Christian character. Normandy then 
possibly was the region where Danes and Norsemen together 
learned to know the institution; thence it was by them intro- 
duced into the Scandinavian North and England. I am not 
sure that the author establishes his contention at every point. 
He has shown that merchant associations existed in the Scan- 
dinavian North at a very early time. The chain of evidence 
seems to lack one link, namely, that the character of the 
earliest Scandinavian guilds were so nearly identical with those 
known among the Franks at the time of Charlemagne that they 
are clearly a derived institution. Otherwise? 

In a study of the plural of the personal pronouns in Nor- 
wegian dialects (216-224) Marius Hsegstad comes to the con- 
elusion that they are throughout to be derived from the old 
duals with here and there special local modifications. Olai 
Skulerud offers a most interesting contribution to dialect litera- 
ture in an article on the Ore-dialect in Dalarne (130-138) ; 
Halvdan Koht discusses Henrik Wergeland og den norsTce Polke- 
arven (50-72), and there is a contribution to Middle Nor- 
wegian history (157-169) in Ulrilc Frederik Gyldenldve og 
Normcendene by Roar Tank. K. Rygh treats briefly (112-121) 
of the origin and nature of surnames in Norway and Iceland, 
their influence on place-names, their development to personal 
names and even patronymics (as Vaepnlingar < vapn). 

One of the most interesting studies in the volume is Stav- 
nem's on supernatural beings and symbolism in Henrik Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt (97-111). The extent of the folkloristic sources of 
Ibsen's great dramas are here pointed out much more fully than 
has been done before, and he shows the dramatist's wonderful 
mastery over his varied material in his method of selection. 
Most apt is his designation of the Strange Passenger in Act IV 
as a kind of fylgja, the guardian spirit of Norse popular belief, 
and his interpretation of the symbolic significance of the birds 
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and of the scene following Peer's escape from the trolls of Ronde. 
He also shows that the troll-king of Dovre is to be derived in 
part from H. C. Anderson's "Troldgubben som bor i det gamle 
Dovrefjeld" in Elverhoi. The writer's correlation of the morn- 
ing hymn of the Memnon Statue, the Strange Passenger, the 
sermon in the last act, and the Button-Moulder, and these again 
with the strange huntsman in Ibsen's poem Paa Vidderne and 
with Auden in Oehlenschlaeger's Hakon Jarl is also of distinct 
value for the understanding of Peer Oynt. To the interpreta- 
tion of the Boyg he has added little, I believe, to what has al- 
ready before been said,' but again he does add something when 
he points out the dramatic significance of the bird scene in 
Act III, as a kind of intermezzo foreshadowing the future action. 

George T. Flom. 
Urbana, Nov. 25, 1909. 



VESTNOESK MAALFOEE FYEE 1350. INNLEIDING : 

LATINSK SEIPT I GAMALNOESK MAAL, av Marius 

Hffigstad, Kristiania, 1906. Pp. 33. 

The history of the Latin script in Norway has so far re- 
ceived very little attention among Norse scholars, and yet such 
a study should be productive of important results for the his- 
tory of the language and for textual criticism alike. The pres- 
ent monograph, which appears in the form of an Introduction 
to a larger work on West-Norwegian Speech before 1350, will 
therefore be very welcome to all students of Old Norse, but es- 
pecially to those who (as we in America) do not have the op- 
portunity to study at first hand the manuscripts, and do not 
have access even to a fac-similie, except perhaps that of the 
Codex Begins. 

Professor Hsegstad's work is based on an examination of the 
oldest manuscripts (before 1200), the old diplomes down to 
1350, documents (as laws, fragments of sagas, etc.,) in the Nor- 
wegian government archives, and on information given in edited 
texts of early manuscripts; a few MSS. from after 1250 have 
also been included. It has been his purpose to indicate the 
broad marks of diilerenee in the writing of these documents, 
representing all parts of Norway, with reference to letters which 

•I regard Larson's analysis in his chapter on Peer €^nt in Tanker 
og MedUationer as the best interpretation of Ibsen's intention with that 
very elusive thing the Boyg. Some of the interpretations that have 
been made are quite impossible. 



